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Part III. The Religion of the Bible 

Required reading: Bade, The Old Testament in the Light of Today; Good- 
speed, The Story of the New Testament; Clarke, Sixty Years with the Bible; Soares, 
The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 

The Bible cannot be ignored by the modern preacher. It is here. All the 
traditions of the pulpit cluster about it. Usage prescribes that a sermon be based 
on the Bible. Christianity as a historical religion has grown out of men's study 
of the Bible. The religious life of the preacher has inevitably been nurtured by 
the stories and imageries and hopes and beliefs of the Bible. Yet the question 
inevitably presents itself: Why should a man who is concerned with bringing a 
religious message to a modern audience, bring it always from an ancient book ? 
There are four possible answers to the question: (i) Because there, and there 
alone, is the truth given once and for all. (2) Because our religion has grown 
out of the Bible, and we must do our best to preserve the old authority. (3) 
Because the use of a text is customary, and one may as well take a text as a starting- 
point. (4) Because the Bible supplies to a preacher what he needs in order best 
to accomplish his task. These answers give us four types of preacher: the first 
worships the Bible, the second carries it as a burden, the third patronizes it as 
a convenience, the fourth interprets it as a message of power. We listen to the 
first, and find ourselves in an unreal world; to the second, and we are glad when 
the preacher has laboriously disposed of his biblical introduction and begun to 
speak as a man of today; to the third, and forget the Bible altogether; to the 
fourth, and realize the unending struggle to achieve social and religious values, in 
which heroes of the past fought and partly conquered, bequeathing to us the still 
unfinished task. 

It must be recognized that there is a fundamental difficulty for the modern 
preacher in his use of the Bible. It is not that it is an oriental book written in 
language of the past, concerned with a life so different from ours. That gives it 
much of its charm. We all love stories and pictures of the far-away. It is 
a pleasant and comparatively easy task to illumine that old Hebrew life for a 
modern audience. Moreover, there is an advantage in seeing on a small stage 
and in simple fashion the play of the forces of good and evil. We respond to 
the meaning of the magnanimity of Joseph, the sin and repentance of David, the 
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bigotry and punishment of Jonah, the neighborliness of the good Samaritan, the 
courage of Paul in the shipwreck. Nor is it the imperfect morality of the Bible 
that constitutes the difficulty of using it as the mainstay of our message. As 
soon as one has escaped from the notion that a Biblical writer could not be mis- 
taken upon any point of morals, he is free to deal rationally with this great record 
of human struggle, and may derive help from the mistakes of good men as well 
as from their victories. If anyone ever thought that God commanded a man to 
slay his son as a test of his obedience, that is very good evidence of how men have 
misconceived God. It is a warning to us lest we do likewise. If men accredited 
as the law of Jehovah the command that a hostile population should be mas- 
sacred, it enables us to understand how easily human passions and interests may 
claim divine sanction, and it teaches us how slow has been the growth of social 
morality. If an apostle still regarded women as inferior to men, he only showed 
himself to be a son of his time, and we shall make our own estimate of the place 
of woman upon larger considerations than those which came within the view of 
Paul. There is no serious difficulty in realizing that the Bible is not a body of 
statutes to be unthinkingly obeyed. Indeed, it is part of the task of the modern 
preacher to help his people to escape from this servility. 

There is a difficulty, however, for the man who is thinking modern — wise, 
in preaching the religion of the Bible. It lies in the fact that the whole biblical 
history is miraculous. Israel is brought out of Egypt, given a land, rewarded for 
right conduct by material blessings, punished for wrong conduct by drought, 
famine, pestilence, and triumphant enemies. At the appointed time the Messiah 
comes by miracle. The church is founded by miracle, guided by miracle. Pres- 
ently the Messiah is to return by miracle, and to end the human story in a dra- 
matic climax with all the apocalyptic marvels. Preachers do not say much about 
these things, yet all the Bible writers were pre-eminently concerned with them. 
They are of the essence of the religion of the Bible, or at least of its theology. 
To dodge this striking element and to select for preaching such moral lessons and 
religious experiences as are consonant with our own ideas is tantamount to a 
rejection of the religion of the Bible. How can we pretend to be disciples of 
teachers whose fundamental concepts we ignore ? 

But why must a great religious literature accord with the modern conception 
of the world in order to be inspiring ? Let us frankly admit the theodicy of the 
Hebrews. Our religious task is to find God in the vastness of the modern uni- 
verse which our science is revealing to us. Let us learn how men found him in the 
little universe in which they thought they lived. What appears in this strange 
miracle-story? There is the common play of human passion with which we 
are so familiar. There are the little selfishnesses and the great crimes. There 
are the gods who were the images of their worshipers. There is the popular Jahveh 
who must be fed and courted and bribed. But in it all, and through it all, there 
are those who will not believe that God is such. He is righteousness, he is love, 
he is holiness, he is concerned with human good. What is this lofty worthful- 
ness that challenges our admiration in Hebrew prophets and psalmists and sages ? 
It is God at his great task of making men. What matter if they conceive him 
naively, and interpret storms, earthquakes, battles, as his direct discipline of 
man? They are seeking sanctions for those ethical values which they have 
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themselves deeply experienced, and finding those sanctions where they can. It 
is the search and not the result that is significant. The important thing is not 
that Isaiah regarded Assyria as God's tool for the chastisement of Israel — a con- 
ception that is not easy to apply to all historical events — but that he believed in 
a God whose supreme concern is not national favoritisms, but justice and truth. 
Isaiah's conception of the significance of Israel in the world-process is a wonder- 
ful suggestion of the meaning of America. We do not preach the religion of 
Isaiah when we look out upon the nations to find what modern Assyria will 
chastise us, but when we believe in God, who is seeking through America the 
achievement of some great human good. 

What is the meaning to us of the apostolic hope of a perfected and raptured 
church ? Literalists exhaust their ingenuity in their discussions of premillenial- 
ism and postmillenialism, but the fundamental fact is the noble optimism, the 
sublime faith in a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
What is the apocalyptic climax but the dramatic presentation, conceived after 
the simple cosmology of the Jewish people, of that same confidence that we 
express today when we affirm the working of God in the ongoing social process ? 
There can be no doubt that the New Testament is "other-worldly." It minimizes 
the significance of this life in comparison with the heavenly future. This world 
is a preparation. Surely this is the kind of religion we are seeking to escape. 
Yes, and therefore the literal application of New Testament expressions is often 
very unreal. But when we understand that wonderful early Christianity, we 
see men believing that though the world should melt away, righteousness would 
endure. Though they despised the joys of the present, they never despised its 
duties. They affirmed the infinite significance of moral obligations. They 
believed in an eternal life, whose quality of human goodness gave it its eternal value. 
They ever challenge us to live for what is supreme in this life or any life. In the 
discussion of the religion of Jesus we noted the difference of opinion as to whether 
he shared the eschatological expectations of his time, and suggested that even 
if one accept the extreme view of Bousset the challenge of the religious faith 
of Jesus to us and to our day is a contribution of the highest value for religion. 

We go to the Bible, then, to find a growing morality and a growing religion. 
There is presented in most interesting fashion the development of a people through 
nearly two thousand years, from a primitive nomadism with its group morality 
and its clan god; through deep experiences in which unethical faiths were shat- 
tered against the rocks of national disaster, and in which the souls of men of 
vision struggled into the very presence of the Eternal; on to that calm, victorious 
faith of Jesus, who could believe in the Divine Father, and trust himself to the 
goodness of a Holy Will; into that Christianity which, believing in a divine 
redemption from the penalty of sin, sought passionately to achieve the victory 
over sin and the experience of goodness and love in personal life. In the study of 
any biblical passage of the Old Testament or New, we seek to understand the 
social situation out of which it comes. What actually happened ? What were 
the ideas, motives, emotions, that produced the action? What moral ideals 
were struggling for expression ? How far are any actors in the struggle appre- 
ciating that wholeness of life which is the very essence of the religious interpre- 
tation of the World ? We cannot ask these questions without ourselves taking 
the r61e of the actors in the drama under consideration, and thus condemning the 
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evil in ourselves and approving the good. It is because the Bible so often and 
so markedly compels us to this sympathetic condemnation of what is evil and 
appreciation of what is noble, unselfish, pure, and true, that it is the constant 
inspiration of the preacher as he seeks to help his people in the achievement of 
ethical religion as it may be lived today. 

The writer has endeavored to present this point of view in detail in The 
Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. The purpose of the first part of the 
book is to present the social life as it developed from nomadism to the degree of 
culture that is exhibited in the time of Christ. The ideas of right are seen in their 
development, a development constantly promoted by the genius of great teachers. 
It was the religious and moral inspiration of those teachers that they saw rights 
and wrongs beyond those discerned by their contemporaries. It was ever a sin 
of Israel, as it is of all sinners, that they lagged behind, living in the light of out- 
grown values, and refusing to see what was larger and better. In the second 
part the writer has endeavored to indicate the contribution of the moral- 
religious leaders to this evolution. The great prophets who pre-eminently con- 
tributed to the social ideals of the Hebrews are studied in their historical situations, 
and the attempt is made to evaluate them as pathfinders in the moral progress 
of Israel and of the race. The third part of the book is devoted to the social 
teachings of Jesus, wherein is presented his conception of that human community 
in which the purpose of every member should be the attainment of supreme 
human values. How inevitably this social attitude is also a religious attitude, 
as the loving God is seen to be concerned in the same achievement, is evident 
in the great personality of Jesus himself. The teachings of Jesus touching the 
various elements of social life are discussed, not as rules presented for modern 
obedience, but rather as illustrations in those various spheres of his sense of the 
conditions of a genuine human community. 

The constant endeavor of this book has been to point out that the Bible never 
relieves us of our task of ascertaining duty, never presents us with truth static and 
unchangeable as a gift, but always, and pre-eminently in the person of Jesus, 
supplies us the stimulus and the urge toward finding duty and doing it. When 
those great souls saw the right, it was so clear and compelling that they said that 
God had shown them. When we too with the same earnestness seek the right, 
we shall as surely find it, and may as confidently believe that God, who is still with 
us, has made it clear. The preacher's use of his Bible will enable him to show his 
people how they may find out right and duty for themselves. 

What shall the preacher read who has not found what he feels to be a satis- 
factory modern view of the Bible ? Many are conscious of change of thought 
going on around them if not within them, and find it difficult to determine the 
necessary reconstruction which the thinking of today demands. To such may be 
commended Clarke's Sixty Years with the Bible. It is a confession. With charm- 
ing frankness and utter reverence, with gracious regard for those from whose views 
he dissents, yet with keen analysis, he discusses the evolution of intelligent think- 
ing about the Bible from the fifties of the nineteenth century to the first decade 
of our own. It is a change of view from the naive respect for an errorless book of 
divine revelation, perfect in all its parts, to a joyous appreciation of a great liter- 
ature wherein the earnest soul finds kindred struggling, conquering souls, who 
inspire, help, and instruct him. He often disagrees with them, of course, for he 
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lives in the light of later centuries; but he never fails to learn from them. The 
value of Clarke's presentation is largely in the fact that it is so keen and psy- 
chological an analysis of the actual steps by which he himself, and therefore 
thousands of his generation, were led from one view of Scripture to another. 
Most enlightening is the demonstration that, in point of fact, nobody ever did 
hold a view of the Bible that made it equally revelatory in all its parts. The old- 
time preacher who regarded himself as an interpreter of the Bible really preached 
his own, or his seminary teacher's, systematic theology, using such portions of the 
Bible as most availed to prove his points. No doctrine ever was founded upon 
everything that the Bible said upon the subject, at the best, it was founded only 
upon its preponderant affirmations in the Bible, the unfortunate passages which 
did not agree with the others being ignored or skilfully explained. To an earnest 
mind, awake to the meaning of the world of today, sincerely desirous of bringing 
a living message to his people, one difficulty after another with this view of Scrip- 
ture would inevitably occur. Happy was William Newton Clarke that he was 
able to make the many transitions of his life with so little agony of soul. It was 
because his own deep religious experience was so consonant with that inner religion 
of the great spirits of the Bible that he was able, while he was escaping from the 
trammels of an outgrown theology, to hold fast that which was true. A thoughtful 
reader who might be today in the theological position which Clarke held in the 
sixties might well be led on, as he was decade by decade, to the views which 
came to be so fruitful in the ministry of the pulpit and of the classroom of the 
noble Christian who has lately left us. 

The genial criticism of the older biblical positions which Clarke presents is 
a good preparation for a thorough examination of the development of the culture 
portrayed for us in the Bible. As a treatment of the Old Testament we take 
Bade, The Old Testament in the Light of Today. This is not a mediating or apolo- 
getic work. It is a reverent but definite attempt to set forth the facts of the Old 
Testament. The author calls attention to the disorder in our religious education 
which arises from the "artificial doctrinal co-ordination of different steps of moral 
development contained in the Bible." Can anyone measure the tragedy of asking 
people to believe that an act was right, because God did it, which would have 
been wrong if a man had done it ? The higher criticism, unfortunately entitled 
of course, offers to the preacher and teacher a complete release from all moral 
difficulties of this kind. He sees one stage of morality and religion yielding to the 
next and the higher, and he never uses the lower as if it were anything else than 
the lower, and therefore a revelation of the pit whence we were digged, a warning 
that we shall not fall into the error again. Bade presents the Old Testament as a 
record of religious experiences. He desires not to use the word "revelation," 
which is suggestive of instruction from without, for the Old Testament really 
discloses that religious experience is not a gift from without, but a process of 
education amid the social forces of the time. 

The moral beginnings both of the social life and of the religion of Israel are 
seen to be very crude. Yet in many cases these beginnings have been supposed 
to be part of the divine revelation. How little of the humane and the spiritual 
there is in much of the Hebrew law, even of the great Deuteronomic Code, is 
evident upon candid examination. It is against the background of so much that 
has passed for God's will that Bade 1 sets the splendid work of the prophets. Amos 
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and Hosea and brilliant Isaiah and Jeremiah, "the first great heretic," stand forth 
as moral geniuses. They are represented as utterly opposed to the cultus, regard- 
ing the whole sacrificial system as alien to genuine religion. Whether this is the 
correct view, or whether the prophets were simply denouncing a cultus that was 
offered as a substitute for righteousness, may be a matter for difference of opinion. 
The prophets who co-operated with the priests in the production of Deuteronomy 
were not the great ethical prophets at all, but rather those of the type whom Jere- 
miah so vigorously denounced. Deuteronomy is regarded by Bade as a book of 
not very high morality or spirituality, and Jeremiah is represented as definitely 
setting himself in opposition to the new code. It may be doubted whether our 
author has quite done justice to the finer elements in Deuteronomy and to the 
advancing humaneness manifested in its appeal. But such questions are matters 
of detail. The value of the whole discussion is that it introduces us at once into 
a great social movement like all other social movements, and with much likeness 
to that in which we are today. Morality and religion are seen to be then as now the 
achievement of men who were sincere enough, earnest enough, unselfish enough, 
to want to know the truth at any cost. The preacher who reads this book will 
feel that he has an Old Testament that he wants to preach, for it speaks to him 
of the struggle in which he finds himself and his people, of failures which they must 
at any cost avoid, of victories which they must at any cost achieve. 

We have chosen for the New Testament a book that is intended for popular 
reading. It is therefore brief in compass and very simple in style. The peculiar 
value of Goodspeed's The Story of the New Testament is that it clearly presents 
exactly what the New Testament is. When a real scholar who knows the whole 
field writes a popular book we feel especially indebted to him. 

The pulpit has too often dealt with the New Testament as if it were a col- 
lection of books designed to set forth the Christian religion, giving first the facts 
about Christ and then the interpretation of Christ for the church. From this 
arise all our difficulties. We look for a body of authoritative teaching in the 
gospels and for the elements of a theology in the epistles. Goodspeed shows us 
a living, struggling church that had no thought of preparing authoritative writings 
at all. It was no time for the quiet writing of books. It was a time to live and 
preach, in view of the expected coming end of the age. The writings arose in 
response to definite needs. The preacher may ignore the occasional character 
of these writings and treat them as if they were timeless declarations of truth, in 
which case he will be involved in all those difficulties which Dr. Clarke has so 
well discussed. Or he may ignore both the character and the teachings of the 
book, and seek only beautiful texts expressing noble moral and religious senti- 
ments, in which case he will get the same value out of the New Testament that 
he may get out of any compendium of practical quotations. But if he will take 
the trouble to study the New Testament, he will find in full progress a vital reli- 
gious movement which will inspire him with messages of courage and helpful- 
ness to his people. 

Following Goodspeed's grouping of the books, he may study first how Chris- 
tianity met the Greek world in the great evangelism, and sought to bring a spiritual 
meaning into common life. In one way Paul as a theologian may help the preacher, 
in another way Paul the Christian, living and working with God in the tremendous 
task of establishing and nurturing the gentile churches, may help him. Then he 
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may study the writings that cluster about the tragedy of the fall of Jerusalem, the 
ending of the Hebrew national life, the failure of hopes founded as it seemed 
on divine promise. What shall men do when they must shift all the foundations 
of their faith ? It is well to know how great souls answered that question, if one 
is to preach to a congregation in the modern world. A third group of writings 
grow out of the persecution of Domitian. What shall the preacher do with books 
addressed to troubled souls who were in danger of martyrdom for refusal to wor- 
ship the imperial image ? Could anything be more remote from the problems of 
the present ? But is not our chief problem that this seems to be a world which is 
ruled only by material force, while we long for a faith to assure us that the future 
belongs to righteousness and love and peace? The Book of Revelation does 
not help us to prove it; it will not bulk much as an argument; but it is a splendid 
affirmation of religious faith; and after all that is what we need in the great 
spiritual adventure of today. The fourth group of writings may indeed confuse 
us, for they are concerned with that gnostic heresy, which is dead with all the other 
outgrown philosophies. Our philosophic problems today are numerous and diffi- 
cult enough, but they have nothing to do with Gnosticism. Yet history is a great 
teacher. Illuminating indeed is it to see how courageous men sought to think 
straight under the inspiration of the memory of Jesus, a trust in God, and a 
passion for holy living. The preacher who discovers the eminently practical 
character of these controversial writings will find his own task simplified as he 
seeks to lead his people amid the confusions of the present time. Goodspeed 
presents the religion of the New Testament as a spiritual achievement expressing 
itself in an inner faith, a social devotion, and a glorious struggle for righteousness. 

Questions lor Discussion 

i . What are the conditions of vital expository preaching ? 

2. What is the essential weakness of the proof-text method? 

3. What are the real differences between Clarke's earlier and later preaching ? 

4. What is involved in a belief in "progressive revelation" ? 

5. How would a study of Hebrew slavery help a man in his social preaching ? 

6. What is the value of Hebrew prophecy for our study of social problems ? 

7. What are the vital values of the New Testament attitude toward "the 
present age?" 

8. What was the original meaning of the Decalogue ? How does its modern 
interpretation indicate moral progress? What does this mean to the preacher ? 

9. How may the preacher use a miracle story in his sermon ? 

10. Consider the preachableness of Paul's conception of faith. 
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